A summertime “hired gun” shows his shootin’ iron to a young visitor at Old Abilene 
Town. Here travelers may step from their automobiles and touch the heritage of 
the West. The Abilene tourist attraction is only one of many treats in store for 
those who travel the state’s longest highway.. For more, join us on page 8 as 
Texas Highways travels US 83. Photo by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 
Opened for beach-bound traffic just before the busy Fourth 
of July weekend, the new segmental bridge which links Cor- 
pus Christi to Padre Island, spans high over the Intracoastal 
Waterway. The 3,280-foot bridge employed concrete boxes 
measuring 10-feet long, 27 feet wide and eight feet high 
which were joined end to end with tops serving as the base 
for the roadway. Friday and Sunday night traffic jams, which 
were common along the old John F. Kennedy Causeway in 
the summertime, are a thing of the past. The wider, faster 
segmental bridge carries more than 8,000 cars per hour. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 
US Highway 83, the longest north-south highway in Texas 
—or in any other state— curves through misty hills near 
Leakey. The 904-mile road stretches from the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley to the Panhandle and takes in nearly every 
contrast to be seen in the Land of Contrast. 

Photograph by Larry Upshi 
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ouston Says ‘Yes’ 


Photographs and story by Frank Lively, Editor 


“IT WAS A BOLT out of the blue,” 
said Reagan Houston, describing the 
phone call he received in May from 
Governor Dolph Briscoe asking him to 
serve a six-year term on the Highway 
Commission. 

Houston was sitting at a cluttered 
desk in his law office high in the Ala- 
mo National Bank building in down- 
town San Antonio. 

“When the governor said he wanted 
me to be chairman of the Commission, 
I told him I couldn't do it,” Houston 
said. “There was a long pause on the 
other end of the line and that told me 
he really wanted me to take the job. 
I told him I would like to think about 
it. When I called my wife, Mary Jane, 
she said, “You can’t do it. At least you 
can’t do what you’re doing now and 
dow 


NO 


Houston said he had to shift some 
of his law practice “and some other 
things, but I’m looking forward to 
serving on the Commission.” He re- 
places Herbert C. Petry Jr. of Carrizo 
Springs, who served an unprecedented 
18 years. 

Although the new chairman has not 
been active in highway matters, he 
does bring to the Commission the 
knowledge and experience of 20 years 
of public service and more years than 
that as a highly successful lawyer. 
Houston served 20 years on the board 
of regents of Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity, being reappointed by every gov- 
ernor since 1953. He has also served 
on the boards of San Antonio’s 
YMCA, United Fund, the Alamo Na- 
tional Bank, and the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company of San Antonio. 


Houston said he has been associated 
with Highway Department personnel 
for many years, having grown up with 
D. K. Martin’s son. Martin served on 
the Highway Commission between 
1921 and 1925 and again from 1930 to 
1937. Houston attended law school 
with Herbert C. Petry Jr. and Hal 
Woodward, a commissioner from 1959 
to 1968. Houston said he had also 
been on hunting and fishing trips with 
former State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall and heard him discussing 
highway problems. 

“Of course, I haven’t had time to 
study all the problems facing the High- 
way Department,” said Houston, “but 
I feel fortunate that Dewitt Greer is on 
the Commission because there is no 
man more knowledgeable about high- 
way matters.” 

He said he realized the Department 
faces such problems as mass transit 
and diversion of Highway Trust Funds. 

Houston pointed to the San Antonio 
bus system, which he said is well run, 
as a way to move people. 

‘Personally, I ride the bus quite of- 


BUSY MAN—Sitting before his cluttered 
desk, Reagan Houston pauses a few min- 
utes to discuss his new career as chair- 
man of the Highway Commission. By 
shifting some of his law practice, he said 
he was able to accept the added respon- 
sibilities. 


ten. It gives me a chance to read the 
paper and relax. One person in each 
car coming to work in the mornings is 
just not the answer.” 

Houston, a man easily moved to 
laughter, is not a trial lawyer. He has 
spent his career keeping clients out of 
court and consequently is not practiced 
in public speaking. 

“Speaking is not one of my favorite 
things,” he admits. 

Reagan Houston is a native of San 
Antonio and attended public schools 
there. He attended Virginia Military 
Institute and the University of Lon- 
don. He received his law degree from 
The University of Texas in 1940 and 
was admitted to the bar the same year. 

Houston joined the U. S. Army as a 


second lieutenant in the 157th Infan-. 


try in 1941. He served overseas for 
three years during World War II, 
where he became aide-de-camp to 
General Mark Clark and served in the 
office of the chief of staff, Fifth Army, 
Fifteenth Army Group and United 
States Forces in Austria. He was dis- 
charged as a lieutenant colonel in 
1946, and returned to law practice in 
San Antonio. 

The first time Houston was ever in 
the highway building in Austin was 
June 11, the day he took the oath of 
office from Chief Justice Joe R. 
Greenhill of the Texas Supreme Court. 
Right after that he came to see State 
Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry for 
a short briefing. 

But before he was sworn in, Hous- 
ton met an old friend on the steps of 
the Capitol and began discussing his 
new Highway Commission job. His 
friend told him what his salary would 
be and how much he would get for 
travel expenses. This information was 
@ surprise to Houston. 

Said he, “I didn’t realize I was going 
to get paid.” 


a 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE—Houston asked Dewitt Greer to tutor him in ribbon cutting, 
so on June 22 Greer took him to a dedication of a 10-mile section of US 181 in Bee- 
ville. Greer told Houston to hold the scissors above the ribbon to pose for photogra- 
phers (top). ‘‘That way the ribbon doesn’t slip out of your hand. Then you open up 
the scissors and do the real job—like this,”’ said Greer (center). Houston took the 
scissors, picked up an end of the ribbon and cut like Greer had (bottom). ‘‘l think 
I’ve got it,’’ he said. 


Outfitted in colorful grandeur, a drum 


Am Invitation to Fum 


EVERY PERSON IN TEXAS is meant to 
receive this invitation because it is to 
a party for and about each one of 
them. The Texas Folklife Festival, you 
might say, is Texas celebrating itself. 

From the pine forests of East Texas 
to the wilderness of West Texas, from 
the prairie grass-covered land of the 
Panhandle to the palm tree-studded 
valley of South Texas—the 20th Cen- 
tury Texans will come representing 
centuries of heritages as different as 
their last names. 

It could be dubbed a “world’s” fair 
since 22 major ethnic groups including 
every shade of European and some 
Asian cultures will join the party, 
bringing with them the speech, food, 
song and dance of their forefathers. 
The four-day party will be dedicated 
to introducing Texans to Texans, but 


ar 


major leads an Irish pipe and drum band 
in a march around the plaza, while the 
sounds of various ethnic music mingle in 
the background. 
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The Institute of Texan Cultures 
Invites the People of Texas to: 
TEXAS FOLKLIFE FESTIVAL 


San Antonio’s HemisFair Plaza 
September 6-9, 1973 


in a way they’ve never been introduced 
before. 

Last year 63,500 people symbolically 
shook hands when they attended the 
festival that was a first-of-a-kind for 
Texas. Over 2,000 people from 102 
towns staffed the festival, but it was 
hard to tell the visitors from the offi- 
cials—because everyone was _ having 
fun. 

The plaza becomes a swirl of colors, 
smells and sounds during the festival 
and this year’s party will be another 
delight to the senses. 

Svelte Lebanese dark-eyed dancers 
will tantalize the eye, while the aroma 
ef shish kebabs tantalize the taste 
buds. The Greeks will offer kouloura- 
kias (cookies) and finikia (honey pe- 
can rolls) to be downed to the strands 
of ethnic music, while not far away 
colleens will skip to the tunes of Irish 
bagpipes. The click of castanets and 
the heels of Spanish flamenco dancers 
will compete with the mouth-watering 
displays of Mexican tortillas con fri- 
joles, bufuelos, chalupas, tamales and 
quesadillas. 

Polish singers and dancers will ga- 
ther at the zielony gajzcek—the may- 
pole—while Polish chefs hand out sau- 
sage and sweet-sour cabbage. Pretty 
kimono-clad Japanese women attract 
the eye not only with their costumes, 
but with the colorful beef and chicken 
teriyaki roasting on sticks over open 
grills. 


The curious may seek out the 


whooping and hollering Cajuns from 
Orange and Port Arthur to find a big 
crawfish race in process, which whips 
up big appetites ready for the boiled 
crawfish and shrimp gumbo fare. 

What’s a Texas party without cow- 
boys and Indians to provide the tradi- 
tional flavor? So the Tigua and Ala- 
bama-Coushatta tribes will be on hand 
with ceremonial dances and Indian - 
arts and crafts, while the cowboys will 
rustle up some barbecue, beans, coffee, 
and last year’s oddity—a stew contain- 
ing “everything that grows inside a 
cow.” 

Amid all of this, the familiar oom- 
pah band and the beckoning scent of 
sausage and apple strudel remind vis- 
itors the Germans are not far away. 
Negroes dish up hearty helpings of 
“soul” food—barbecued pork ribs, 
fried chicken, black-eyed peas, boiled 
pig’s feet, turnip greens and corn 
bread. 

Smaller regional festivals will come 
alive when Luling brings its Water- 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 
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A party in San Antonio would not be a 
party without the flashing seforitas click- 
ing their castanets and heels to the 
strains of stirring flamenco music. 
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A one-man band, San Antonio Negro Bongo Joe, embodies the spirit of the party with 
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a huge button pinned to his shirt that reads, ‘‘Kiss me, I’m Jewish.” 


melon Thump, San Marcos its Chilym- 
piad_ Festival, New Braunfels _ its 
Czechfest and Fredericksburg its Eas- 
ter Fires Pageant to the biggest festival 
of them all. 

The unexpected turns into the ex- 
pected as what seems to be country 
musicians plucking the tunes of East 
Texas turn out to be Ph.Ds from a 
state university and the woman mak- 
ing corncob dolls is recognized as the 
wife of a department head at Texas 
A&M. 

The spontaneity that characterized 
last year’s festival even produced un- 
planned old-timey fun when children 
(and some adults) turned pieces of 
cardboard boxes into slides and the 
grassy mounds around the Institute in- 
to ski slopes. 

One of last year’s favorites will be 
back. A Polish Texan costumed as a 
nine-foot dragon will beckon children 
to the Wawel Castle Fairyland where 
a Polish theater group will spin stories 
of the supernatural to a wide-eyed au- 
dience. 

While the festival-goers spend four 
days remembering their heritages, they 
will also get a chance to see the re- 


maining remnants of pioneer skills and 


_“pastimes—including everything from a 


blacksmith forging branding irons to 
someone making shingles for the roof 
of the log cabin that will be raised on 
the grounds. 

Artists and craftsmen will skillfully 
demonstrate a little something for ev- 
eryone, like flower bread making, 
hand painting of eggs, whittling, metal 
crafting, Chinese portraiture, corn 
dolls and knife making. 
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A kiss to the winner is the reward for a 
crawfish following a traditional crawfish 
race at the Cajun pavillion. The losers be- 
come the ingredients in delicious Cajun 
gumbo dished up to the waiting crowds. 


Highway Department employee Bob 
Magers of Boerne was one of the 30 
artists and craftsmen chosen from over 
300 applicants to return to the festival 
where he will again delight visitors as 
he works with his delicate stained and 
beaded glass creations. 

Institute of Texan Cultures Execu- 
tive Director R. Henderson Shuffler 
points out the festival is not only a fun 
time, but a time for learning, also. 

“For instance, the Norwegians 
taught the early Texans how to square 
off a log cabin,” he explains. ““There’s 
a big concentration of Danes at Dane- 
vang—which means Danish plains— 
and the oldest Polish settlement on the 
North American continent is at Panna 
Maria. There are Czech farms stretch- 
ing from Corpus Christi to Dallas, and 
there is an Irish colony at Refugio,” 
Shuffler said. 

“There are Italian farms from 
Hearne to Navasota and Castroville 
has an Alsatian-Lorraine culture. Of 
course, there are Spanish and Mexican 
influences and many German towns in 
Texas. There is still even some direct 
immigration from Spain to the Corpus 
Christi area.” 

This is what the Institute of Texan 
Cultures is all about. As part of The 
University of Texas system, its pur- 
pose is to tell the history of the state 
through the stories of various ethnic 
groups that have made Texas what it 
is—and the festival has been a natural 
outgrowth of the Institute’s study. 

“No matter how. different or diver- 
gent our ancestry, we are all Texans 
with a common bond in our past and 
a common stake in our future,” Shuf- 
fler said. “This is all the Institute of 
Texan Cultures ever had to say, and 
the Texas Folklife Festival seems to 
be a good way to say it.” 

In addition to providing food and 
fun, Shuffler stresses the main purpose 
is always there—‘to take a realistic 
look at this strange animal—the Te 
an.” —Nanette Wie: 


TRAVIS LONG 
. returns to Austin 


And New Faces 


ROGER Q. SPENCER 
. Off to Corpus Christi 


Changing Places 


SEPTEMBER 1 will be an impor- 
tant day for several Highway Depart- 
ment employees because it is the effec- 
tive date of administrative changes an- 
nounced last month by State Highway 
Engineer Luther DeBerry. 

On that day Travis Long, now dis- 
trict engineer at Corpus Christi, will 
assume the duties of district engineer 
in Austin, Roger Q. Spencer of Aus- 
tin will replace him in Corpus, and 
Phillip Wilson, assistant chief engineer 
of Highway Design Division, will 
replace retiring Planning Survey Direc- 
tor Joe E. Wright. 

At the same time, the Department’s 
Planning Survey Division name will be 
changed to Planning and Research Di- 
vision and the employees and activities 
of the Urban Transportation and Mass 
Transit Planning Section and Research 


and Development Section of Highway 
Design Division will become Wilson’s 
responsibility as the new engineer-di- 
rector. 

Long, who has been district engineer 
in Corpus Christi since 1965, will be 
returning to Austin to succeed District 
14 Engineer J. M. (Mulkey) Owens, 
retiring August 31 after 44 years with 
the Department. 

“I feel very good about returning to 
Austin although we’ve been happy 
here,” Long said. “Austin is a big 
challenge and represents the bulk of 
traffic problems in District 14. 

But, he added, “I will strive to give 
equal consideration to all counties and 
types of roads. Everyone everywhere 
deserves good roads.” 

He leaves to his successor respon- 
sibility for completion of TH 37 to San 


. streamlining operations 


Antonio and improvement of roads 
around the new John F. Kennedy In- 
tracoastal Canal Bridge. 

Long expresses pride in completing 
the US 181 relief route around Bee- 
ville, the Intracoastal Canal Bridge 
and the Corpus Christi crosstown ex- 
pressway. 

“The ones before me saw the prob- 
lems and by carrying out their ideas 
we have averted real congestion in 
Corpus Christi,” Long concluded. 

Long is a civil engineering graduate 
of The University of Texas and was 
expressway engineer at Austin before 
he became district engineer at Corpus 
Christi. He has worked for the Depart- 
ment 33 years. He and his wife, Paul- 
ine, have one son, Paul. 

Spencer is a Waco native and a civil 
engineering graduate of Texas A&M 
University. He started working in the 
Fort Worth District in 1939, trans- 
ferred to Maintenance Operations Di- 
vision in Austin in 1950 where he has 
served as engineer of maintenance. 

“[m very excited about going,” 
Spencer said, “although I hate to leave 


the interesting work here and my 
friends. My wife and I do like the 
coastal area and enjoy salt water, sand 
and fishing. 

“Travis is leaving me a good crew,” 
Spencer added, “and I appreciate 
that.” 

Spencer and his wife, Nancy, have 
three grown children, Charles, Sally 
and Patty. 

Wilson will assume his new duties 


as engineer-director of Planning and 
Research Division when Wright retires 
August 31 after 32 years with the De- 
partment. He sees his new position as 
an opportunity to “ease some of the 
administrative problems of the Depart- 
ment by streamlining operations done 
by several divisions in the past. 
“There are excellent people moving 
to the new division and capable people 
already there,” Wilson said. “This is a 


real opportunity to combine expertise. 
My biggest challenge will be to meld 
all these people together into a func- 
tioning organization.” 

Wilson is a native of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and has a civil engineering de- 
gree from New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. He was first employed by the De- 
partment in 1956 in the Road Design 
Division and has served in various de- 
sign and administrative capacities. 


Herman Kelly 
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FOLLOWING TEXAS’ LEAD—Mrs. Jimmy Carter (left), first lady of Georgia, traveled to Texas in June to 
discover the state’s secret of beautification. She was hosted by Governor Dolph Briscoe and his wife 
Janie (center), and Texas’ champion of beautification, Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson (right). Mrs. Carter was 
treated to a slide show on roadside beautification, compliments of the Highway Department's Travel and 
Information Division. A packet of tourist brochures accompanied the presentation, followed by a lunch- 
eon at the Governor’s mansion. Mrs. Carter and her delegation expressed great admiration for Texas’ beau- 
tification efforts and hope to create a program in Georgia closely patterned after Texas. && 


TRIKE OUT ON a trans-Tex- 

as trip up or down US 

Highway 83—the _ state’s 
meandering, 904-mile middle road— 
and you're in for an adventure ride 
Over country so rich, varied and vast 
it really makes Texas worth bragging 
about. 

This is the longest north-south high- 
way in the state, or for that matter, in 
any other state, and along its edges is 
a never-ending showcase of typical 


Encounters with easygoing, friendly folks, like this Stetsoned South Texan, is part of 


Texas diversity. US 83 is a main line 
between the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
and the Panhandle and offers a 
unique, ready-made, two-and-a-half- 
day vacation to any traveler who wants 
to discover Texas without leaving the 
wheel. The route cross-sections Texas’ 
cultures, climate, geography, urban 


and rural life, economic bases, and 
gives you glimpses of the settings 
where many chapters of the state’s en- 
thralling history were written. 


what makes a trip over US 83 more than just a traveling experience. 


Drive a 900-mile 
cross section of 

the Land of Contrast 
aboard... 


Story and photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel! and Information Division 


Eighty-three’s pavement stretches — 
over the beds of trails forged by early 
Spanish explorers. It follows the paths | 
of famous cattle drives and sometimes — 
parallels the lonely routes of overland 
stagecoach lines. Texas-made lore of — 
Indians and Indian-fighting men orig- — 
inated along the hilly, rolling and 
ranging country which US 83 bisects. : 

The highway has been so important — 
to the development of the section of 
Texas which it crosses that if you ask — 
someone doing business along the © 
route the question: “How vital is 83 to 
your area?” you're likely spend the 
whole afternoon listening to the rea- 
sons. 

“The situation here would be ex- 
tremely critical without the freeway 
portion of 83 and the old highway next 
to it,” said Jack Hazel, assistant man- 
ager of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. “We'd sure 
be in trouble without both roads. It 
would be ridiculous to think of trying 
to get by with just the Valley Express- 
way or the old, undivided 83.” 

Hazel explained that people move- 
ment is just as important as the trans- 
port of agricultural produce and other 
goods over the valley portion of 83. 

“Every winter thousands of folks 
flock down to the valley to spend the 
season,” he explained. “The trend 


They depend upon US 83 te 


started not too many years ago and 
now it’s becoming a tradition. “The 
population zooms during the winter 
months and so does the economy.” 
US 83 follows the 100th parallel 
through four midwest states and in its 
1,894 mile entirety, the road does for. 
the nation what it does from boundary 
to boundary in Texas. Starting from 
the international bridge over the Rio 
Grande in sunny Brownsville, the bou- 
levard rolls northward until it leaves 
Texas near the Panhandle town of Per- 
ryton—an island-like town set in the 
midst of a waving sea of ripening yel- 
low wheat. Then it slices “Middle 
America.” Route 83 noses up through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
~ and South Dakota. But it doesn’t stop 
~ at the Canadian border. 
Dropping ye “US” to assume a Ca- 
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US 83 divides the people of Texas as it does the geography 
of the state. From the top left are Panhandle oilmen,. a 
sleepy fruit vendor from the tropical Valley, an impish cot- 
ton picker from South Texas, a northern prairie farmer, a 
West Texas cattleman and North Texas wheat growers. 


carry anything from a flock of sheep to a load of tourists 


nadian highway prefix, 83 winds 
through the lakes and pines of Mana- 
toba for more than 250 miles before 
its blacktop ends at a remote little 
town called Flin Flon. From its start- 
ing point in South Texas to its last 
stop in Canada—from palms to pines 
—the highway is 2,152 miles long, or 
about a five-day trip well worth taking. 

Route 83 even has its own fan club, 


formally named the United States and 
Canada Association. Some 200 rural 
and urban businessmen volunteer their 
services to tend to the needs of the 
road, and hold a conference each year, 
because they still depend upon 83 to 
carry any payload from a flock of 


sheep to a band of tourists. Such in-— 


volvement is unusual in transportation 
circles, but then, US 83 is no ordinary 


highway. Walter LaMaster, Perryton 
realtor and a 20-year member of the 
US 83 Association, and his brother, 
Philip, a full-time wheat farmer and 
part-time highway booster, like to ex- 
plain how heavily their needs rely on 
the four-lane section that cuts a north- 
erly route through their end of the 
state. . 
“Without 83 you wouldn’t see near 
as much wheat being grown around 
here,” said Walter. “Combines start 
the cutting season down around Abi- 
lene and follow 83 through here, and 
sometimes all the way up into the 
northern Dakota fields.” 
The 50-mile stretch of 83 between 
Perryton, across the thin Oklahoma 
Panhandle to Liberal, Kansas, is a 


well-worn path. Texans do much of 
their shopping in Liberal and a regular 
line of cattle and feed trucks also drive 
between the two cities. A few years 
ago a 60,000-head cattle feedlot was 
laid out near Perryton. 

“Cattle trucks are moving between 
the towns all the time, carrying as 
many as 1,000 head per day to the 
slaughter houses up near Liberal,” said 
Philip. 

The LaMaster brothers joined with 
other US 83 Association members re- 
cently to designate 83 as an Interstate 
highway over the entire length. The 
proposal has been tabled, much to the 
chagrin of Philip LaMaster who eyed 
the project as the element which would 
cause his city and others along the 
route to boom. 

Eighty-three is chiefly a rural route 
tying together commerce and agricul- 
ture in Texas and the Central Plains 
states. It passes through no cities larg- 


er than Abilene (Pop. 90,350), and 
becomes “Main Street” for most of the 
other 93 towns along its course to Can- 
ada—nearly all of which are centers 
for nearby ranching and farming busi- 
nesses, or oil-drilling operations. Val- 
ley citrus, winter wheat grown in the 
Texas Panhandle and Great Plains, 
cotton, maize and vegetables galore 
are the crops grown along the way. 
And, it is said that some three million 
cattle graze in ranchlands and at big 
feeder lots bordering the highway from 
South Texas to North Dakota. Grain 
elevators, not glassy skyscrapers, are 
the tallest buildings to be seen along 
83, and the rural landscape is often 
interrupted only by spire-like wind- 
mills, drilling rigs and nodding oil 
pumps. 

The only prolonged stretch of ur- 
banization along this outback route is 
in the Rio Grande Valley where it is 
still more feasible to develop along the 


Churning along a yellow sea of ripened 
wheat, a combine cuts a straight harvest- 
ing tack over a field near Perryton, the 
“‘Wheatheart of the Nation.’’ Custom com- 
bining outfits follow US 83 from the 
wheat fields of the Panhandle northward 
to the Dakotas during the harvest months. 


side of the highway than to re-zone 
and bulldoze a money-making citrus 


plantation for residences. Thirteen 
cities within 75 miles of Brownsville 
compete for growing room with orange 
and grapefruit groves along the palm 
tree-lined highway. They call this strip 
“the longest main street in the world.” 
The total human habitation adjoining 
the roadsides in this brief but eventful 
lower segment of 83 makes up almost 
half of the. 500,000 people who live 
along the whole route up to the Texas- 
Oklahoma border. 

As it curves out of Brownsville on 
its stop-and-go trek through the cities 
and citrus groves of the valley, 83 
saunters along beside the Rio Grande 


Eighty-three ties the agriculture and commerce of Texas to the Great Plains 


and bypasses a volume’s worth of ear- 
ly Texas history. Driving by Rio 
Grande City and Roma’s downtown 
squares, you can watch through the 
windshield as the vestiges of the era 
when Texas was under three foreign 
flags parade by. Adobe, sandstone and 
the neglected whitewashed facades of 
century-old buildings and homes erect- 
ed by Spanish, French and Mexican 
settlers are still to be seen in these old 
cities. 

Turn off of 83 at Roma and drive 
back 100 years as a rocky side street 
leads you into the partly abandoned 
and unrestored downtown mercantile 
section which was built when the town 
was a major steamboat port on the 
Rio Grande. Then the highway weaves 
up through 100 miles of arid, dusty 
borderland and rolls head-on into La- 
redo and its walled-in, narrow streets. 
Here is a city as closely tied in culture 
and tradition to Mexico as its name- 
sake across the Rio Grande. 

Fighty-three veers northward from 
Laredo and drives across about 150 
miles of dry, gray-green rangeland 
which seems inhabited cnly by Here- 
fords, Brahmas and buzzards. But the 
monotony ends with one of Texas’ 
best rewards for the wayworn traveler: 
the lush, eclectic Hill Country. And 
one of the nicest introductions to this 
choice region—Garner State Park—is 
nestled on the clear-flowing Frio River 
just to the east of 83 near Concan. The 
woody, hilly park is a year-round mec- 
ca for South and Central Texans seek- 
ing reprieve from the city life and heat. 

The route continues up the Frio 
Valley, past prime farm and ranch 
lands and broad, high hills, to Junc- 
tion which is a crossroads between 83 
and IH 10. From Junction 150 miles 
north to Abilene is sheep country; a 
bland territory patched by thorny mes- 


ANCHORED IN WHEAT—A grain elevator 
worker, knee-deep in a heap of just 
dumped grain, wades through the pile 
which will be cleaned, dried and stored 
before shipment to a flour mill. 


quite, creosote brush, yucca, scrub 
oak, and rocky hills. 

Menard is a sheep and goat-raising 
center and, like many other little com- 
munities in the region, is not without 
its share of history. Along the banks 
of the San Saba River west of the 
town is a crumbling 300-year-old 
Spanish presidio which was said to 
have been built as a gold and silver 
mining and shipment center. A corner- 
stone on the west side of the mission 
bears the name of Jim Bowie and the 


date “1836;” presumably carved by the 
adventurer during his search for a leg- 
endary Spanish silver mine nearby. 
Farther upriver is Fort McKavett, now’ 
under renovation by the state and one 
of a chain of famous military outposts 
erected in Texas during the early 
1800’s to protect early settlers and fend 
off raiding Comanches. 

Less than an hour’s ride up the 
road, the country levels off into a se- 
ries of wide, verdant farming valleys 
set between a range of mesas which 


BUCOLIC TO BOLD—Grazing sheep in a pastoral setting dom- 
inated by a 16th Century Spanish presidio, rows of Texas cat- 
tle penned in a 100-acre feedlot, the reflective beauty and 
quiet of a Garner State Park stream and an unexpected ride 
through a gashed mountaintop, are part of the contrast to be 
expected mile for mile along Route 83. 


The only thing constant along US 83 is contrast 


point the way to Abilene—a spanking 
clean city as proud of its cows and 
cowboy heritage as it is of its new 
“continental-style” civic center. Old 
Abilene Town, a model frontier settle- 
ment on the east side of the city, Burro 
Alley, a unique collection of Latin- 
flavored specialty shops, and the Nel- 
son Park Zoo and amusement park are 
some of the leading attractions within 
reach from the downtown area. 
Leave Abilene and enter the rolling 
prairies; land of caliche, mesquite, 
sagebrush, dust devils, Herefords and 
more cactus. The ride through the 
prairie country is more interesting than 
boring, because the 260-mile stretch 
from Abilene to Canadian (situated 
well inside the Panhandle) is a route 
which is not without its own type of 
geographical diversity. A broad pano- 
rama is the only general characteristic 
to be noted about this ride. The high- 
way enters and emerges from red- 
soiled farmland and empties into hill 
country which is heightened by deep, 
twisting eroded canyons. Then the ter- 
rain settles into boundless, ochre- 


hued sandy loam hillocks combed with 
furrows or littered with healthy cattle 
and horses. Pleasant, easy-paced and 
dusty prairie towns like Aspermont, 


Paducah, Childress, Shamrock and 
Wheeler pop up along the way and 
smile as motorists pass through. 

Shamrock, a rather gaudy cross- 
roads at the intersection of US 83 and 
IH 40,caters mostly to tourists entering 
and leaving the Panhandle and de- 
pends upon highway traffic as much as 
any of its neighbors. 

“Out where the West begins” at 
Canadian is where some of the most 
spectacular canyon and prairie coun- 
try is seen along US 83. The city of 
2,239 people is entered by a scenic 
grade down the side of a high, green 
mesa. Canadian seems to be nestled at 
the bottom of a 10-mile wide crater 
surrounded by flat-topped, purple 
mountains. The city takes its name 
from the nearby waterless river and it 
claims to be the “home of the world’s 
first rodeo.” Canadian has always been 
a ranching center and now it is fast be- 
coming the hub for the area’s oil and 
gas exploration companies. Wells in 
the region are deep and abundant, and 
roughnecks in hard hats mingle com- 
monly with Stetsoned cowboys and 
businessmen on Canadian’s narrow 
streets. Conversations to be overheard 
in Canadian cafes range from angry 
comments about beef boycotts and gas 


allowables to exclamations over the 
number of “barrels per day” being 
sucked up from the newest well. 

Almost within view of the clock 
tower atop the courthouse in Canadi- 
an, the roller-coaster scape of the can- 
yon country quickly ascends onto a 
table-flat section of the Panhandle 
which is actually the southernmost ex- 
tension of the Great Plains of the 
United States. The color of the land- 
scape also changes from the hazy 
blues, greens and caliche-whites of the 
valleys and canyon walls, into a shim- 
mering, yellow plain of wheat which 
seems to stretch to infinity. During the 
late spring harvest season, caravans of 
slow-moving combines trudge up US 
83 to Perryton and onward to cities 
farther north on the highway as the 
wheat ripens in the midwestern grow- 
ing belt. As the awkward machines 
chomp at the waving stalks of grain in 
far-off fields, they resemble ships 
chugging across a golden sea. 

Perryton and Ochiltree County won 
the title “Wheatheart of the Nation” 
by producing more wheat than any 
other Texas county and by ranking in 
the top wheat producing counties of 
the nation. The city also bills itself as 
“a city of wide streets, progressive bus- 
inesses, fine churches and people you'll 
like.” 

But which town along the 900-mile 
highway couldn't make a_ similar 
claim? 

The only things common along 83 
are friendliness and contrast. When it’s 
still winter in the Panhandle, it’s early 
spring in the Rio Grande Valley. 
When a hurricane slams the Gulf 
Coast near Brownsville, Perryton’s 
farmers only feel the breeze. When 
Abilene ranchers speak of heads of 
cattle, farmers in Pharr stress heads of 
cabbage. Checking your map you'll no- 
tice Perryton is closer to six other state 
capitals than its own Austin, and 
Brownsville is 100 miles closer to Mex- 
ico City than to Abilene. 

But US 83 brings it all together. &2 


Windmills Churn Their Fate 


THE TIME HAS COME to laud the no- 
ble windmill and reflect upon its 
deeds, before we forget. Because the 
day is advancing when this simple, life- 
giving machine will turn away from 
the wind to slip into the past to join 
the history it helped write. 

Those which still survive are draw- 


By Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 


ing up their last gulps from the deep, 
unseen reservoirs out of which the 
parched West has quenched its thirst 
for longer than a century. They churn 
their fate. 

The wind still blows across the prai- 
ries. And the water still runs abundant 
and cool underground. But sadly, 


Th ef OSS the prairies. And the water still runs 
abundant and cool underground. But sadly, gradually, the spindly, 
spire-high towers of the arid Southwest are becoming less visible. 


gradually, the spindly, spire-high tow- 
ers of the arid Southwest are becoming 
less visible. One by one, at the end of 
their 10 to 40-year lives of watering 
man and beast, the landmark derricks 
are toppled for scrap, or set aside by 
the same civilization they nurtured to 
prosperity in this droughty land. 


As time wears on, windmills may be 
missed by the sentimental, but un- 
wanted by the practical. It seems that 
the once-rugged West where windmill 
water was lifeblood has become as 
tamed and dominated by city-made 
troubles and technology as it once was 
by the six-shooter. 

Across the infinite horizon of the 
plains the fan-topped pinnacles were 
fingers which pointed the way for trav- 
eling cattlemen and freighters. Then 
came the roads and mapped highways, 
and the windmills now stand their vigil 


A relic from the days when it was a life-giving machine to settlers in the waterless 


West, this 60-year-old, wooden-ribbed Eclipse deteriorates in arid Loving County. 


Ice-encrusted windmill near Ft. Stockton stands like a 
gaunt wintery guardian over a frosty watering hole. 
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ange) 
ay sit idle and unwanted. 


1TS “DAY ENDS—As less costly and more dependable devices for pumping underground water come 


use, windmills like this one set in a blood red sunset over a Junction ranch m 


unheeded from inside a fenced range- 
land. 

Once the lonely, far-off creaking of 
the working windmill perked the ears 
of thirsty horses and their dry-mouthed 
cowboy riders. Around the ranch 
house the windmill’s uncomplaining 
groan and clatter became the rhythm- 
setting pace for monotonous work, or 
the timing for a homespun song, or 
the caressing echoes which settled 
sleep in the night. 

When rivers evaporated in the 
scorching summer sun, the ever-brim- 
ming windmill tank lured bare-skinned 
boys for a swim after chores. Curious 
and confused by the unnatural specta- 
cle of shrieking, frolicking humans in 
their watering hole, cattle gathered in 
from the range to watch and patiently 
wait their turn, which usually came at 
the ring of the dinner bell. But when 
rivers were dammed, new pastimes 
were stretched across to the plains and 
prairies with the power generated from 
thin electrical wires. It brought light in 
the night, ice in the summertime, it 
amplified the voices of faraway friends 
and broadcast lively music to spark 
the dull routine of country life. And, 
gradually it brought about the decline 
of the windmill’s necessity and influ- 
ence over rural life. 


TENDING THE WHEEL—Windmillers Dude Cash, at top, and his son Wayne, are out- 


oa fe 


sized by the 16-foot span of a windmill wheel high over the Pecos River Plains. 


Where once the prosperity of farm- 
ers and ranchers was estimated by the 
number of windmills dotting his lands, 
new priorities rising with inflation 
costs down on the range, long ago 
killed the windmill as a status symbol. 
Up to 40 years ago, there were as many 
as 25 windmill manufacturers in the 
nation. One of the few surviving com- 
panies today, the Heller-Aller Co., in 
the late 20’s sold a grand total of 4,400 
in a single year. Sales peaked at 
99,900 for all firms producing the 


A broken windmill and collapsing barn in Travis County face the elements. 


sought-after machines. But a few years 
ago the volume swooped to an all-time 


low: 300 sales, and the windmill mar- 


ket definitely bottomed out. 

Used to be that a land owner in 
need of water could shell out about 
$1,000 for a windmill and a well. To- 
day a windmill costs anywhere from 
$800 (for the fan and gearbox) to 
$2,500, and drilling is billed at about 
$4 per foot—no cheap fee for a ranch- 
er or farmer who is pinching to keep 
bills and profits in balance in today’s 
swaying economy. 

So now ranchers and farmers from 
Big Bend to Butte, Montana, are un- 
hitching their worn-out windmills and 
rigging the pipes to less costly and 
more efficient electric or gas-powered 
pumps. (Although, if the energy crisis 
continues, this trend may reverse.) For 
a price up to $800 and as little as $8 
per month, a 2!4 horsepower “sub- 
mersible” pump can lift 20 to 30 gal- 
lons of underground water a minute. 
Some of the newfangled pumps can 
even turn themselves off every hour or 
so. Most windmills—when _ there's 
wind—draw from four to six gallons 
per minute. 

What makes automated rigs even 
more appealing to those who have ! 
patience with windmills is that it takes 
no special talent to keep a motor-pow- 


Acfoss the infinite 
horizon the fan-topped 
pinnacles 

were fingers which 
pointed 

the way for 
traveling cattlemen 
and freighters. 

Now they stand 
their vigil unheeded 
inside a fenced 
rangeland. 


A windmill repairman since the 1950’s, 
Dude Cash of Langtry looks forward to 
the day when windmills will phase out of 
use and he can resume sheep and goat 
ranching full time. 


ered pump pumping. Upkeep and re- 
pairs on the relatively uncomplex 
pumps become a do-it-yourself thing, 
whereas the rancher will usually rely 
on a specialist to mend his windmill. 
Back in the windmill days, cowhands 
were usually hired under the assump- 
tion that they could wrangle a busted 
windmill as adeptly as they could an 
ornery steer. ‘“Windmilling” quickly 
came into its own during the first 
quarter of the century as cowboys 
went into the practice of tending the 
machines full time and for good prof- 
its. But now that the windmill has ap- 
parently fulfilled its service on the 
range, the men who repair them are 
scattered and vanishing. 

A few remain, like Dude Cash and 
his son, Wayne, who keep most of the 
mills west of the Pecos upright and 
spinning out water. But even they 
openly complain that the fee they get 
is no ample reward for the hard work 
and unrelenting demand for their serv- 
ices from ranchers. 

“Six days a week we're out there on 
top of those things fightin’ the heat, 
the grit and the grease,” says the elder 


Cash. “And on Sundays we try to 
catch up around the ranch. . . but we 
never do.” 

He and his son manage sizable 
sheep and goat ranches in the desolate 


The high, lonely derrick of a windmill and 
the searching limbs of a fallen tree are 
set in bleak contrast on the Edwards 
County horizon. 


territory west of Langtry. 

‘Jus’ when I think I get a little slack 
time to tend to my herds, some ranch- 
er calls and practically begs me to 
come and fix his darn windmill before 
his herd dehydrates,” he explains. 
“Darn right windmills is phasin’ out 
... they can’t afford to go with ’em 
anymore and they can’t find hardly no 
one to fix °em. And I'll be glad when 
they’re gone. 

“This is gonna be my last year at 
windmillin’. It’s got to where a man’s 
gotta be a darn fool to take up this 
work. But there’s a new fool borned 
everyday and when I quit, one’s sure 
to take my place.” 

Cash and his son are relied upon 
more than Mother Nature to bring wa- 
ter where there generally is none. 
Therefore it is seldom that he can con- 
sciously deny the pleas of a neighbor 
rancher to repair a windmill. 

“You can cuss ’em, kick ’em, or cry 
for ’em,” says Cash. “But windmills 
was a fact of life where a year’s : 
fall wouldn’t fill a bucket an 
weren't no other way to get 
out’a the ground.” &3 


Eight Flags Over Texas’ 


OLD SUONTES WOR 


By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


FOR CENTURIES the long-fingered pines of East Texas si- 
lently looked down from their lofty heights as a parade of 
Indians, Jand-hungry pioneers, adventurers and revolution- 
aries filed through the gateway of Texas looking for the end 
of an elusive rainbow. 

Although few man-made structures witnessed the span of 
this frontier historical pageant that began in the morning 
years of the 18th Century, a bearded building made of stone 
and timbers hewn from the earth around Nacogdoches has 
stood among the trees since 1779 and watched. 

From the moment the last rock was put in place on the 
Stone Fort . . . approximately three years after the signing 


of the American Declaration of Independence . . . to the eve 
of the 200th birthday of that document, the fort has been a 
stage where the players have changed according to the flag 
flying over the portal. 

And there were several—eight, to be exact. 

The colors of the royal flag of Spain, the banner of the 
Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition of 1812, the flag of Dr. James 


Although eight flags have flown over the Old Stone Fort in Nac- 
ogdoches and it has been reconstructed twice in the nearly 200 
years since it was built by the Spanish to hold the Indian trade, 
little has changed inside the stone building now housing a varied 
collection of Texana. 


Long’s republic of 1819, the Republic of Mexico, the flag of 
the Republic of Fredonia in 1826, the Lone Star of the Texas 
Republic, the Confederate gray banner and the Stars and 
Stripes—all form a symbolic playbill of the events that 
helped shape the Stone Fort’s history and make it so unusual. 

While the facade of the two-story rustic fort has changed 
little since Antonio Gil Ybarbo first ran up the royal flag of 
Spain 197 years ago, the shifting scenery inside has included 
the pelts and grain of an Indian trading post, the sternness of 
a military headquarters, the solemnity of the seat of govern- 
ment of the eastern province of Spain, the gun powder and 
rifles of a fortress, and finally, the glass cases of a museum. 

Thirty-five thousand people a year come to what the Nac- 
ogdeches Chamber of Commerce bills as the “oldest town 
in Texas” to visit the fort which offers a rare glimpse at 
fragments of the colonial life in East Texas. 

They also get a liberal dose of Texas history, since the 
stone building has been around while most of the chapters 
were written. 

Museum curator Mrs. Carolyn Ericson can weave the de- 
cades of events into an informative and entertaining tour of 
the 90-foot by 20-foot fort that houses a tableau of Texana 
including even the printing press used to produce the first 
paper in Texas, the “Gazeta de Tejas.” 

She explains that when Ybarbo moved to Nacogdoches in 
1779, East Texas had been abandoned for several years due 
to French and Spanish disputes over the area. But the Indians 
offered such lucrative trading possibilities, a post was needed 
in the area. Ybarbo established the Stone Fort to hold the 
Indian trade and succeeded so well Nacogdoches soon. be- 
came the most important Indian agency in the “New Philip- 
pines’—Spain’s designation for the colonies. 

Ybarbo was appointed governor of the pueblo of Nacog- 
doches and held the position for 20 years while making 
grants, administering justice and maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the Indians. 

But the neighbors to the east of the Spanish colony—the 
United States—often looked longingly toward the West, not 
content to draw the line of the American frontier at the 
Mississippi River. 

The Philip Nolan expedition of 1800 was part of this Texas 
fever. Nolan had been reared by General James Wilkinson, 
commander of the U.S. forces at Natchez, Mississippi. His- 
tory suggests Nolan was sent into Texas to further schemes 
by Wilkinson and Vice President Aaron Burr to secure Texas 
for the United States, but he told the Spaniards he was only 
after wild horses. 

Nolan and his followers made their way to the Brazos 
River where they were chasing wild mustangs when Nemesio 
Salceda, comandante at Chihuahua, Mexico, for the province 
that included Texas, ordered Lieutenant M. Musquiz and his 
garrison in Nacogdoches to find and arrest the Americans. 

The Americans, however, did not yield willingly and Nolan 
was killed in the clash. His men were taken to the Old Stone 
Fort and held a month while waiting for the Spanish author- 
ities to decide their fates. They were finally shackled and 


taken to San Antonio, and from there moved to cell after 
cell for several years. 

A judge ruled the case against them was insufficient, but 
the military officials objected and the matter went to Spain. 
In 1807, the King of Spain ordered a token punishment— 
one out of five must be selected to be hanged. By this time 
many had died or escaped and only nine captives remained— 
which meant only one man would die. The prisoners threw 
the dice and the choice fell upon Ephraim Blackburn, who 
was hanged November 11, 1807 in Chihuahua. 

The little stone house in Nacogdoches achieved new mili- 
tary significance in 1806 when Antonio Cordero, governor of 
the province of Texas, and General Simon de Herrera, with 
1,300 Spanish troops, headquartered there while an agree- 
ment was signed between the United States and Spain avert- 
ing war. 

For three months it was the seat of government of the 
eastern province of Spain when Governor Manuel de Salceda 
was in Nacogdoches in the summer of 1810. 

In the meantime, Indian trader Samuel Davenport and his 
partners William Barr, Luther Smith and Edward Murphy 
bought the Stone Fort. Their trading company owned lands 
in Louisiana and traded with the Indians in Texas, freighting 
in furs and horses which found a ready market in Louisiana 
and the United States. 

By 1810, Davenport’s partners had died and even though 
the firm was dissolved, he was independently wealthy. Ob- 
viously a shrewd businessman, he went before the local 
comandante in 1810 and took a new oath of allegiance to 
Spain—an oath that had obvious financial benefits. 


Curator Mrs. Carolyn Ericson explains the significance of 
venir to tourists Brenda Beard and Bill Covey after a tour 
fort. An oil painting completed in 1797 of Samuel Daven 
of the fort’s early owners, hangs over the fireplace. 
include Ybarbo’s sword, the man who built the fort |: 
silver candlesticks that belonged to the leader of 
Rebellion, Haden Edwards. 


In 1812 the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition entered Nacogdo- 
ches promising to liberate Texas from Spanish rule. The 
wealthy Davenport welcomed them and furnished the ex- 
West Pointer Augustus William Magee and Mexican Revo- 
lutionary José Bernardo Maximiliano Gutiérrez with large 
supplies of ammunition and arms, which he had been com- 
missioned by the Spanish to buy in New Orleans. 

With Captain James Gaines, he raised a group of volun- 
teers of “almost every able-bodied man east of the Trinity” 
and joined the army of 800 as it marched down the La Bahia 
road toward San Antonio. 

Captain Davenport led a company of troops when they 
took La Bahia presidio a few weeks later, then was sent back 
to Nacogdoches to arrange for more supplies—missing the 
capture of San Antonio, the establishment of the “Republic 
of the West,” and, most fortunately, the battle of Medina in 
which the Spanish crushed and routed the revolutionary 
army. 

With the fall of the “republic,” Davenport became a par- 
ticularly wanted man since the Spanish felt he was a traitor 
who turned against them after receiving their favors. He fled 


The two upstairs rooms display period furniture and costumes, 
dominated by a magnificent bed made of magnolia wood for Gen- 
eral James Rusk by his slaves. The fort’s stone walls are dotted 
with fossils and shells and Mrs. Ericson says attempts to find 
where the stones were quarried have been futile. 


to Natchitoches, Louisiana, where he lived on a luxurious 
plantation. 

He would be heard from again. 

In 1819 when Dr. James Long made another attempt to 
“liberate” Texas and establish a republic, he set up head- 
quarters in Nacogdoches and Davenport was back in Texas 
supplying the army. He served as a member of the “supreme 
council” of Long’s abortive republic until it fell—then he 
returned to his plantation. 

Peter Samuel Davenport died at Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
October 16, 1824—a man who had personally financed much 
of the early struggles for the independence of Texas, but one 
who has seldom been mentioned in the histories of Texas. 
Davenport was buried in a mausoleum on his plantation near 
Nachitoches, but treasure hunters tore down the vault and 
scattered his bones many years ago. 


While Mexico was fending off revolutionary Texans and 
Americans to the north, it had its own war going for inde- 
pendence from Spain. When the separation came in 1821, 
Don Erasmo Seguin was sent from Mexico to Louisiana to 
welcome back some of the Texans who had been expelled 
from the country and the population of Nacogdoches began 
to mushroom. 

Enter the empresarios. 

These were men who were given land grants by Mexico in 
exchange for settling a certain number of families in Texas. 
From their ranks, the “Father of Texas’”—Stephen F. Aus- 
tin—would emerge as a major force in winning Texas’ inde- 
pendence. Another, Haden Edwards of Kentucky, was grant- 
ed empresario rights to the land in and around Nacogdoches 
—with one problem attached—the land had belonged to the 
Spanish and Indian residents for three to four generations. 

With hostile Mexicans and Indians standing between him 
and his grant, Edwards appealed to the nearest Mexican gov- 
ernment in San Antonio. Not unexpectedly, the officials in 
San Antonio decided in favor of the Mexican settlers. Vexed, 
Edwards declared Texas an independent republic—again— 
and moved into the Stone Fort and began to organize a gov- 
ernment. 

The Fredonian Rebellion—as it became known—was pri- 
marily a rebellion in name only, because the longtime resi- 
dents in the area were against him and a Mexican force 
quickly drove him out of Nacogdoches . .°. and Texas. 

After the collapse of the Edwards republic, the Stone Fort 
was purchased by Davenport’s godson, John M. Durst. He 
used the building as his home until 1831 when it was pur- 
chased by Juan Mora, district judge, and Vincente Cordova, 
district attorney, and used to store court records until a court- 
house was built in 1840. 

The “opening gun” in the Texas Revolution was fired in 
the Battle of Nacogdoches in 1832, although the struggle was 
ironically over whether to support the ‘liberal’? Mexican 


- Santa Anna or Anastacio Bustamente who had issued a de- 


cree barring American colonists from Texas in 1830. In 1832 
Santa Anna usurped Bustamente’s leadership of Mexico, and 
he and his supporters endorsed a more liberal constitution 
which had the approval of most Texans. 

However, the comandante in Nacogdoches, Colonel Jose 
- de Las Piedras, was opposed to Santa Anna, which resulted 
in a show of force between the military and the citizens of 
Nacogdoches. 

At high noon on August 2, 1832, 500 Texans marched 
into Nacogdoches anticipating attack. When the enemy— 
also numbered at 500—didn’t appear, the Texas forces 
marched toward the center of town. When they were north 
of the Stone Fort, then at the corner of Fredonia and Main 
Streets, the Texans were suddenly charged by Mexican cav- 
alry. 

The Texans took over the houses north and east of the 
square, while the Mexicans retreated from the Stone Fort to 
a government building farther south. As night descended, the 


Mexicans withdrew, leaving their killed and wounded behind. 

Colonel Piedras and his men were captured the following 
morning and he turned over his command to Major Fran- 
cisco Medina, a supporter of Santa Anna. 

There were 41 Mexicans killed and as many wounded, 
while the Texans had three killed and five wounded. The 
310 prisoners were sent to San Felipe under the care of 
Colonel James Bowie. 

Bowie was one of the Texas heroes including Thomas 
J. Rusk, Sam Houston and Davy Crockett who took the oath 
of allegiance to Mexico within the fort’s walls. 

When Santa Anna proved to be more of a dictator than 
a liberator, the Texans again took up arms in the name of 
independence. Sam Houston managed to turn a group of 
farmers and businessmen into an effective enough army to 
eventually defeat the skilled Mexican forces at San Jacinto, 
but not before the Mexicans chased the Texas forces almost 
across the entire eastern part of the state. Most of the colo- 
nists fled, leaving their homes and lands unprotected. A few 
stayed behind. The stone walls of the Old Stone Fort not 
only served as a bulwark, but a storage bin. Some of the 
departing farmers dumped their shelled corn in between the 
walls of the fort before they left, so there would be food 
when they returned. 

During the Texas Revolution, Houston had promised the 
Cherokees they could keep their lands in East Texas, but 
during Lamar’s term of office two Mexican agents named 
Manuel Flores and Vincente Cordova (who owned part of 
the fort) tried to persuade the Cherokees to rise up against 
the Texans. In the spring of 1839, General Edward Burleson 
overtook Flores and a band of Mexicans on the Colorado 
River and Flores was killed. 

Zachariah Fenley was killed during this rebellion at his 
home on the Angelina River. His slaves were driven off, but 
one remained with Mrs. Fenley who was expecting a baby. 
While the old slave blew on a coal of fire for light, Mrs. 
Fenley wrote a note to Nacogdoches asking for help. She and 
the slave were brought to the fort where Robert Z. Fenley 
was born October 9, 1838. As restitution for her loss, Mrs. 
Fenley was awarded half of the Old Stone Fort which had 
belonged to Vincente Cordova. 

The fort remained in the hands of Mrs. Fenley’s relatives 
until 1901 when it was purchased by Perkins Brothers and 
torn down in 1902 to make way for a modern drug store. It 
was rebuilt in 1907 on the corner of the Nacogdoches High 
School campus, but not before souvenir hunters carried off 
some of the timbers. Mrs. Ericson said several people made 
furniture from the original fort’s wood and there is now a 
desk and three chairs on display upstairs in the fort carved 
from those beams. 

The State of Texas decided to have the fort rebuilt for the 
Centennial in 1936, and situated on the Stephen F 
campus where it would be protected and revered by «: 
generation of students like an aged war hero full o 
and stories about yesterday. &9 


Poorman Is New DE 


‘One of the Better Bosses’ 


Bos Gray stood outside the door to 
the District 12 shops building. As 
guests approached, he swung the door 
open with a “good evening,” or a hu- 
morous comment if they were fellow 
employees. 

“IT came down early tonight to help 
out because I think Mr. Carmichael is 
one of the better bosses,” remarked 
Gray, a mechanic in the district shops. 
“That’s my opinion.-Yes sir, he’s been 
a real fine boss.” 

More than 350 employees and 
friends reflected Gray’s opinion as 
they packed into the meeting room 
and overflowed onto the sidewalk. 
They had come on June 28 to wish 
Wiley E. Carmichael well and to say 
goodbye as he called an end to his 
Highway Department career after 41 
years. 

At eight-thirty, master of ceremonies 
Omer Poorman, Carmichael’s succes- 
sor, introduced Richard Howard, pres- 


‘Se 


ident of the local chapter of the Texas 
Public Employees Association, who 
presented Carmichael a certificate of 
appreciation for his outstanding con- 
tributions to the association. 

Bill Ward, Houston Urban Project 
engineer, on behalf of the urban em- 
ployees, gave Carmichael a pocket sec- 
retary to use in his consulting work. 
Then Poorman said the employees had 
contributed toward a “little going away 
present.” A large, white sheet was 
lifted to reveal a beautiful Sony stereo- 
phonic set. Carmichael approached the 
set and Poorman pointed to a switch 
for him to push. As Carmichael de- 
pressed the switch, “The Aggie War 
Hymn” filled the room, whereupon he 
turned and, led the crowd in singing 
along. 

Carmichael spoke briefly about his 
career and the work facing District 12. 

“Tm thankful for the many people 
I have worked with all these years,” 
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AH, SWEET MUSIC—Carmichael shows his pleasure with the choice of music—‘The 


Aggie War Hymn’’—his fellow employees selected to play on the stereo just given him. 
“Your choice of gift is exceeded only by your choice of music,’’ he told the crowd. 
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said Carmichael, “but there are two 
men in particular I would like to men- 
tion—W. J. Van London, a great in- 


novator and a rather tempestuous man - 
with a temper to match the Panhandle ~ 
weather, and Mr. Douglas (Jim Doug- 
las, former district engineer), a wise, | 


kind and considerate man who had a 
great influence on my career. 


“There is a great challenge ahead, ~ 


but the Department has faced chal- 
lenges before. If we dedicate ourselves 
to the things we believe in and remain 
loyal to them, then we will win our 
objectives. There is no challenge the 
people of this district can’t overcome. 
Thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

Carmichael took early retirement to 
become a consultant in the transporta- 
tion field. His first job will be working 
on plans for a self-contained city being 
planned for Montgomery County in 
the Conroe area. 

Working for a balanced transporta- 
tion system was always Carmichael’s 
goal. The freeway system is the gla- 
mour part of highway building, he 
maintained, “but the support system is 
important, too. , 

“Since I’ve been district engineer, 
we've built 13 bridges across the Bra- 
zos River. I think these have meant a 
great deal to the social and economic 


benefit for the people on both sides of | 


the river. This is all part of the total 
system.” 

After he was graduated from Texas 
A&M in 1932 with a civil engineering 
degree, Carmichael joined the Depart- 
ment in Amarillo, working for W. J. 
Van London. (This was despite the 
decision that he and his classmates had 


reached before graduation: Don’t join — 


the Highway Department because 
there’s no future in it—since Texas 
has all the highways it needs!) 

A few years later when Van London 
transferred to Houston, he sent for 


Carmichael. So in 1940 he moved to 
Conroe as a resident engineer. Ten 
years later he was named district con- 
struction engineer, a job he held until 
he became district engineer on January 
1, 1955 when Jim Douglas retired. 

A district engineer, says Carmichael, 
spends most of his time in meeting 
with the public and discussing design, 
plans and construction. However, the 
last few years saw the DE devoting a 
lot of his time to employee training 
programs, such as technical, account- 
ing, engineering, management and hu- 
man relations. 

Omer Poorman, Carmichael’s suc- 
cessor, has worked diligently in the 
training programs. 

“There must be communication be- 
tween the employee and his supervi- 
sor,’ says Poorman. “We will continue 
these training programs.” 

Communication, Poorman believes, 
is the answer to most problems. He 
disagrees with many who say that the 
Department’s problems are different 
now than they were 10 or 15 years ago 
when, as some claim, all the Depart- 
ment had to worry about was ‘just 
building a road.” 

“I don’t remember ever ‘just build- 
ing a road,’” asserts Poorman. “We 


THE FINER POINTS—Omer Poorman (left), Mrs. Poorman, and Carmichael talk about 
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WORK, WORK, WORK—Papers still had to be signed and reports scanned on Car- 


michael’s last official work day. Illien Austin, his secretary for 23 years, hands him 


the last of the paper work. 


have always considered the people 
concerned. Years ago you could talk 
to a farmer across his fence about his 
problems. That’s when communities 
were smaller. Problems are brought 
about by density of population, so we 
have to change our methods of reach- 
ing the public. We haven’t kept up 
with the changing times. We've lost 
contact with the people. Listening to 
people and considering what they say 
is important—even if they disagree 
with you.” 

Poorman began with the Depart- 
ment in 1948 as a junior draftsman in 


_ 


some of the responsibilities of district engineers. Carmichael’s advice to his successor: 


“Put a cover over the panic button.” 


Richmond after he was graduated from 
the University of Houston’s civil engi- 
neering department. He moved to the 
district office in 1949 as a draftsman 
in the design section. When the Kore- 
an War broke out in 1950, he re-en- 
listed in the Army. After the war, he 
went to work in Angleton as an engi- 
neering assistant. Poorman transferred 
to Bay City in 1961 as senior resident 
engineer, and in 1964 he was appoint- 
ed district administrative engineer. 

“Mr. Carmichael has gathered a 
group of highly qualified people to- 
gether here, and he has set good exam- 
ples,” said Poorman. “It will make my 
job a lot easier.” 

Glancing at a district map hanging 
on his office wall, Poorman listed 
some of the projects needed in the 
district. 

“We have a multitude of roads that 
are substandard for the amount of 
traffic they're carrying,” he pointed 
out. “We have some farm roads carry- 
ing 12 to 15,000 vehicles a day. But 
we can’t ignore our other roads. We’re 
trying to complete US 59 through the 
district so it will be either four-lane 
divided or to freeway standards. Inter- 
state 10 east of here needs upgrading. 
And there has been an explosion of 
development in Montgomery County, 
an ideal place for residential develop- 
ment because of the lakes, trees and 
hills. 

“Trying to keep up is just an endles 
battle.” [2 


Yancey Looks 
Forward 


ASSUMING THE ROLE of a prophet, Assistant State 
Highway Engineer Marcus L. Yancey Jr. gazed into 
the crystal ball of the Texas Highway Department’s 
future and grasped the attention of the Texas Good 
Roads Association with his prediction-loaded speech at 
the organization’s annual meeting in Austin, June 19. 

Citing Texas’ ranking as fourth largest in population 
and its expected 30 percent growth to 17.3 million cit- 
izens in less than 20 years, Yancey stressed the need 
for an immediate ordering of priorities affecting the 
state and nation because, “It looks like we'll just about 
have to double everything we’ve done” before the end 
of the century. 

He continued: “In Texas today we’re looking at a 
state that’s seeing its entire governmental system under 
duress at every level of government. All kinds of needs 
are being thrust upon elected officials and appointed 
officials and there simply seems not to be sufficient 
funds to do most of the things that the people desire. 

“So, one of the greatest problems that Texas faces is 
that issue of determining the proper ordering of prior- 
ities. And I’m convinced that Texans will respond,” he 
stated. 

He downgraded the current energy crisis as “not a 
crisis . . . simply a dilemma.” He reviewed the growing 
threat of urban congestion problems and he recalled 
transportation tangles created along the nation’s rail 
lines and harbors during the massive wheat sale to 
Russia. Lastly, he summarized the pressing responsi- 
bilities which the Highway Department faces in pro- 
viding adequate urban and rural roadways in the com- 
ing decades. 

But never did Yancey touch upon a problematical 
goal of the future without optimism that solutions 
wculd be found. 

“TI do not know what the answers are,” he explained. 
“They are not as yet very clear. But I think we are 
already in a transition stage and very shortly we will 
see our way through to the end of it. I believe that 
technology will solve many of the problems and we’ve 
all got to be a part of helping that solution along.” 

Yancey emphasized the need for public transporta- 
tion in the “big cities . . . and it will come.” He said 
that the necessity of reducing the size of the automobile 
in order to accomplish better efficiency for fuel and 
reduce space for urban parking are “other attendant 
problems” which are now well recognized. 

“Still, we find that there’s going to be a need for 
approximately 72,000 more lane-miles of highways by 


1990,” he said. “And those are priority miles. 

“So I would prophesy that this state can realize in 
funding about $18 billion to spend on highways by 
1990 based on figures and projections that we see now 
from state and federal sources,” he added. “But that 
really is not a figure of such a great magnitude that we 
cannot understand it today. Considering all levels of 
funding in the United States—local, state, and federal 
on roads, streets and highways—we're spending $22 bil- 
lion a year.” 

Road building in the future, according to Yancey’s 
reckoning, will call for four-lane dividing of the pri- 
mary system—the major arteries of the state—‘in order 
that we can facilitate the flow of goods and services, as 
well as the flow of people between metropolitan areas.” 

Secondly, Yancey forecast new emphasis on the 
needs for more urban arterial routes, saying: “this in 
essence are those roads and streets that will carry large 
volumes of traffic and will connect the major service 
center within the urban areas.” 

Yancey explained that three things will come about 
as city populations swell: 

“We will see increased highway building in the areas 
of major arterials in the urban areas, not just within the 
central cities,” he began, ‘“‘and we will see a priority sys- 
tem of primary highways that link the state. Then, I 
predict there will be a continuation of what we know 
as the Farm to Market Road Program.” 

The state’s FM road program “has more to do with 
the economy of this state than most people are willing 
to give credit to,” said Yancey. “Because it has made 
it possible for us to stimulate the economy, particularly 
from the standpoint of food and commodities that are 
so essential to our life-style.” 

But he predicted that as prime traffic lanes become 
more crowded, more use of farm to market roads will 
be made by urbanites “seeking the peace, quiet and so- 
litude that we all look for.” 

Closing his speech, Yancey took a firm stand 
against the consequences which the Highway Depart- 
ment may face as a result of “efforts to restructure our 
government into a planned society.” 

The high-ranking highway official explained that 
highway planning now and in the past “has been done 
by the citizens of this state as they saw the need for it. 
And they did not plan way down into the future for 
something that could change within five years.” 

In effect, Yancey explained that a computer bank 
full of engineering knowledge “could never replace 
what three men normally—representing the citizen 
group of the state—have been able to apply to highway 
planning and development: judgment and logic. 

“This is the guiding hand that looks at the realities 
rather than the wish books of the future, and recognizes 
the constraints of funding.” & 
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Canyon News—A slide show to help 


"local employers instruct their employees 


on how to meet, direct, and make wel- 
- come visiting tourists is now available on 

a loan basis through the Canyon Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The slide presentation was produced 
_ by the Texas Highway Department and is 
_ designed for use by employers of busi- 
_ hesses which come into contact with 
_ tourists. 

The 12-minute presentation comes 

complete with continuity for each slide 
and includes information on the tourist 
_ attractions in the Canyon area. 
____ It includes information on how to wel- 
come tourists, how to give directions, 
what tourist attractions are available, and 
how to present a friendly attitude. 

The Vernon Times—State Highway 
Commission Chairman Charles E. Simons 


of Dallas Tuesday, in an address before 
the Rotary Club of Vernon, accused the 


_ Nixon administration of a ‘‘cynical disre- 


gard for the welfare of both highways and 
fixed-rail mass transit’’ and asked for a 
marshaling of resources for a toe-to-toe 
battle to prevent mass transit money 
raids on the Federal Highway Trust Fund 


and submerging of the Federal Highway _ | 
into a Department of — 


Administration 
Community Development as a part of an 
overall plan for Boo iipentel eens 
tion. 

Mr. Simons expressed the fear that 
“subsidizing a fixed-rail transit operation 
is a bottomless pit into which all of the 
~ money in the Trust Fund could be shov- 
eled and still not solve the problem,”’ and 
_ that a departmental merger would result 
in the Federal Highway Administration 
degenerating into another 
agency that would become so enmeshed 
in HUD-type red tape ‘‘as to render it 
_ virtually useless.” 


Lufkin News, in an editorial—Not 
enough Texans know or observe the laws 
regarding school bus sanctity in traffic, 
in the opinion of Colonel Wilson Speir, 
director of the Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Colonel Speir issued a bulletin to all 


motorists reminding them that the law _ 


requiring motorists to stop for school 
buses applies on city streets as well as 
on rural highways. So long as the flash- 
ing red lights atop the school bus are in 


action, all traffic in both Saat must — 
spared 


halt so that youngsters may be 
danger of death or injury. 
There are two exceptions to the law on 


ineffective | 


stopping for loading or unloading a school 
bus: Those vehicles on another roadway 
of a divided highway are not required to 
stop, and stops are not required if the 
bus has stopped in a loading zone of a 
controlled access highway where pedes- 
trians are not permitted to cross. 


Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, with a 
Houston dateline—The City of Houston 
plans to pave a roadway with an experi- 
mental paving material blended with slag 
from the city’s incinerator. | 

The material has been dubbed ‘‘Litter- 
crete.” If the experiment works, the city 
will have a durable new paving material 
and a way to save on the cost of land- 
filling incinerator slag or residue. 
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=e just get it all together and car pool. 


This will do several things. It will: 

1. Reduce freeway traffic and air pol- 
lution. 

2. Help ease the energy crisis. 

3. Play havoc with the downtown 
parking lot attendants who have been 
crumpling your fenders. 

4. Provide an explanation as to why 
you are bringing your secretary to work 
each morning. 


Kerrville Times, with an Austin date- 
line—Texas tourism posted strong gains 
on the eve of the heavy summer travel 
season despite late spring worries over 
adequate gasoline supplies and depress- 
ing travel weather bes in ae year. 
Gy found ot andar sat ela ath lo 
tourist attractions up 3 percent through 
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To and From Our Readers 


Good Roads Words 

The Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion, at its 47th annual meeting held 
in June in Austin, passed a resolution 
urging Congress to “make prompt 
and proper re-examination” of the 
automobile emission control program 
before imposing upon the nation’s au- 
tomobile users and the economy “a set 
of controls that might be unnecessari- 
ly severe and expensive.” 

There seems to be mounting evi- 
dence that existing federal regulations 
“demand too much pollution control 
too soon,” stated one TGRA official 
during a review of the resolution. It 
was explained that in “weightier 
places,” including the Committee on 
Motor Vehicle Emissions of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, that the 
federal standards for 1976 are approx- 
imately three times as strict as neces- 
sary from a health standpoint. 

The TGRA resolution pointed to 


the high costs and poor performance 
of automobiles equipped with required 
pollution control devices, and the 
technical and environmental problems 
which may arise by 1976 when emis- 
sion gases must be reduced by more 
than 90 percent. 

“One of the major problems not yet 
solved satisfactorily by automotive 
technologists occurs when all three of 
these categories (hydrocarbon, carbon 
monoxide and nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions) are attacked simultaneously,” 
said a TGRA spokesman. “This may 
cause a certain perversity in the chem- 
istry of combustion.” One or more of 
the emission gases are likely to form 
from incomplete combustion, or when 
combustion becomes more efficient, he 
explained. 

In other action at the meeting, the 
TGRA also adopted a resolution sug- 
gesting that “Congress and the Texas 
Legislature begin a concerted effort 


“NAW... HE SIM'T ASLEEP... HES JUST AIMING TO 
SEE IF HE CAN Miss THE CHUGHOLES ?"™ 
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to find and apply new ideas and meth- 
ods to deal with this pressing energy 
problem.” 

Long-range solutions must be found 
to prevent “near paralysis of the 
American transportation system and 
the stagnation of such key industries 
as highway construction,” the resolu- 
tion urged. “Based on proved recover- 
able reserves and the present rate of 
consumption doubling every 15 years 
—even a minor miracle would not 
cure the energy crisis.” 

The meeting was concluded with 
the re-election of its 1972-73 officers 
headed by chairman Russell H. Perry 
of Dallas, and the election of three 
new executive committee members for 
four-year terms: W. B. Snellgrove, 
Beaumont, Arch Lamb of Lubbock 
and Jack W. Ferrill of Fort Worth. 


Gallery of Texas Ranger History 

A special historical exhibition on 
the Texas Rangers is seheduled to 
open in the lower floor gallery of the 
Institute of Texan Cultures in San 
Antonio September 6, first evening of — 
the 1973 Texas Folklife Festival. 

Entitled “The Texas Rangers: Their 
First 150 Years,” the exhibition will 
be on display for several weeks. It will 
consist of 48 panels of pictorial mat- 
ter and authenticated history of the 
Rangers, founded in 1823 by Stephen 
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REAGAN HOUSTON Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 
LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 
purposes concerning the highways 


of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 

Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas High- 
way Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 
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F. Austin. The world-famous Ranger 
service is now an elite corps of law 
enforcement officers in the Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety. 

The exhibit will unfold the story of 
force development, rather 
than focusing on exploits of famous 
Rangers. Two traveling exhibits con- 
taining the same historical pictures 
and information will begin an extend- 
ed state tour about September 15. The 
traveling exhibits will consist of 24 
doubled-faced panels, each three feet 
wide and seven feet tall. 


Off With the Ties 

Cactus Pryor, an announcer and 
humorist with Austin radio station 
KLBJ, is trying to loosen collars dur- 
ing the summer heat and energy cri- 
sis. Following is the script from one 
of his daily three-minute shows: 

A great movement was born the 
other night during a conversation with 
Darrell Royal . . . whom we associate 
with great accomplishments. It was a 
banquet and I couldn’t help but notice 
that Coach Royal, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker, was not wearing a tie. 
He looked comfortable and I envied 


_ him. 


Since I had noticed him without a 
tie at several other social functions 
lately I inquired as to the absence of 
the usual cravat. He explained, with 
sensible logic, that the tie has no pur- 
pose other than decorative. It does not 
hold your pants up or keep your 


~ adam’s apple from falling off. All it 


provides, other than color, is discom- 
fort and gravy catching. 

He continued that the price of ties 
has gotten out of sight. You used to 
spend two or three dollars for a tie. 
Now if you get out of the store for 
less than $12.50 for a tie you’re shop- 
ping in a feed store. The only people 
who have accomplished anything with 
ties are the fashion people and those 
who commit suicide by hanging them- 
selves by their ties. 

Coach Royal and I discussed the 
popular fashion in the Rio Grande 
Valley. There the men dress for com- 
fort. A tie is something you do to your 


shoe laces. The weather is hot and hu- 
mid . . . much like the weather here. 
So rather than subject themselves to 
the torture of a coat and tie the men 
there wear sports shirts to all occa- 
SIONS sO WOLK) ae eetOsParticsan . 
even to church . . . and its accepted. 
On more formal occasions they wear 
the pretty Mexican wedding shirt. 
With a neat pair of slacks and white 
shoes a Man can appear as well 
dressed in such an outfit as in a tux- 
edo. 

So, being first of all a practical 
man, Darrell has decided to follow the 
lead of the Rio Grande residents and 
now goes wherever he goes sans tie. 
As we discussed this, we gave birth to 
a movement. Like all good movements 
there must be motivation .. . a good 
reason for it. There are several reasons 
that I have just listed. 

But more than that, discarding your 
tie and coat for a sports shirt is now 
the gesture of a public-spirited citizen. 
Since the mayor has urged us to do 
our best to conserve fuel by turning 
our air-conditioning thermostats up 
and cutting off the lights, lighter 
clothes make for more efficiency and 
more comfort. Therefore, it is in the 
public interest that we men discard the 
coats and ties. Hereafter, when you see 
a man dressed in a suit you can say, 
“There goes a fuel burner . . . there 
goes a man unconcerned about the en- 
ergy crisis.” And when you see a man 
comfortably dressed in slacks and 
sports shirt, you can say, “Now there 
goes a good citizen... there goes a 
Darrell Royal man.” 

Hook ’em, sports shirts. 


Our Leader 

The “Den Mother” of Troop 179 of 
Junior Girl Scouts in Corpus Christi 
has turned out to be handy on camp- 
ing trips and is adept at building char- 
coal stoves, because the leader is real- 
ly a “Den Father.” He is Robert Clu- 
iss, a draftsman in District 16 head- 
quarters. 

Cluiss found himself in charge of 
the troop after his wife attended a 
committee meeting he was unable to 


ROADS SCHOLAR—Paul E. Wilson, High- 
way Department ‘‘Co-op’’ Program civil 
engineering student and recipient of a 
$500 Texas Public Works Association 
scholarship in May, mans his drawing 
board at the Beaumont district office. 
The 22-year-old Lamar University junior 
has been assigned to varied tasks with 
the Department during alternate school 
semesters. His Highway Department su- 
pervisors are S. W. Copp, left, supervis- 
ing resident engineer, and W. N. Dudley, 
senior lab engineer. 


attend and she volunteered his serv- 
ices. Since his wife didn’t have any 
scouting experience and he did, Cluiss 
was the obvious candidate. 

Although he was familiar with Boy 
Scout ways, he had to learn all the 
Girl Scout rules, rituals, and pledges. 
He draws on members of the adult 
committee to help with badge projects 
like needlecraft work. 

Cluiss is as enthusiastic about the 
troop as the girls are. “I don’t think 
we've had a troop meeting when we 
didn’t learn something and have fun. 
Sometimes I learn as much as they 
do,” Cluiss said. 

He doesn’t have a Girl Scout leader 
uniform, though. “That’s where I 
balked,” he admits. 


Robert Cluiss counsels one of his girl scouts. 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


e We want to thank you for the 
generous supply of maps and literature 
containing much useful and informa- 
tive information about your state. Our 
plans were to visit Texas for one month 
but after reading the book and the 
information on the tour maps, we de- 
cided to extend our stay so we could 
see more of your state. Now after 
three months we still haven't seen 
enough of Texas. Since we must move 
on now, we will just have to return at 
a later time to see the balance of your 
beautiful state. 

There aren’t enough superlatives to 
describe the wonderful warm hospital- 
ity that not only your employees but 
all of the people of Texas have shown 
us. We enjoyed your cities, your state 
parks, your beautiful lakes, the wild- 
life refuges, the museums, and the 
historical markers and monuments 
gave us a good insight to your state 
history and background. Your high- 
ways are so well-marked and main- 
tained that we found driving an easy 
task. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo W. Gingras 
Paradise, California 


© We are so grateful for the as- 
sistance we received from two of your 
highway maintenance men, Edgar 
Wayne Pipke and Clifton Denny of 
Mt. Pleasant. We were on our way 
home to Illinois when we blew a rear 
tire. These two fine gentlemen changed 
two tires for us and were most cour- 
teous and helpful in our dilemma on 
the highway. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Zabelka 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


® I wish to express my thanks for 
your efficient and gracious personnel. 
[ recently returned with a party of 
five from a trip to Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, and McAllen. Upon en- 


tering Texas at Denison, we were 
routed through Dallas at the rush 
hour with no loss of time. 

On our return trip we had a short 
in our battery at a rest station south 
of Falfurrias. Here we met one of your 
employees, a gracious man, Mr. Alfre- 
do Sanchez from District 21. He as- 
sisted us to Falfurrias and found a 
mechanic. Although it was past his 
dinner hour he refused our offered 
gratuity. 

Guy Simons 
Kansas City, Missouri 


e I have traveled in 42 states and 
I have seen a climbing lane for slow- 
moving vehicles in only one other 
state. And the Texans are most cour- 
teous about moving over for a car that 
wishes to pass. 

Texas is greatly blessed by having 
the beautiful song of the mockingbird 
to enjoy. The bluebonnets and Indian 
paintbrush along the shoulders are 
beautiful. I understand the Highway 
Department scatters bluebonnet seed. 
Congratulations! 

Your farm to market roads are ex- 
cellent. Winter visitors to the valley 
spoke of the friendliness of everyone 
and your Ruby Red grapefruit are 
unexcelled. 

Texas “ports of entry” are excel- 
lent. We used the one near Orange. 
Most places would sell the descriptive 
book ‘“‘Texas” with its fine colored pic- 
tures, but you give it away. 

Mrs. Harold B. Noyes 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


e I want to express my gratitude 
for the excellent and courteous service 
and accurate information I received 
at your tourist information center on 
US 75 at Denison. 

I was pulling a 26-foot travel trailer 
and desired information as to the best 


cribing interesting places to visit, but — 
he also drew a route on a map which ~ 
took us safely and quickly through — 
Dallas and to our destination. He also — 


gave us information on the KOA camp- 


grounds and tips on trailer handling — 

on the crowded Dallas freeways. 
Charles Cline nse 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


© We were entering Waco on IH 35 
to attend a funeral and experienced — 


car trouble. Being women and un- 


familiar with the working parts of an 


automobile, car trouble is an unset- 


tling experience to say the least. How- 
ever, among the three of us we were — 
finally able to raise the hood to signify 
to other motorists we were experienc- 
ing difficulty. About this time an 
automobile bearing the words “Texas 
Highway Department” stopped on the 
access road and the driver offered his 
assistance. Recognizing the car as an — 
official vehicle removed our fear of — 
accepting help. on 

I'm writing to inform you of an 
ordinary citizen’s pleasure in meeting 
such a kind, considerate employee of 
this state, Mr. 
comfort to know such men represent 
our state to out-of-state visitors as 
well as Texans. 

Mrs. John Featherston. 
Arlington 

(Ed. Note: Dale Sanders works in the 
automotive and equipment mainten- 


ance shop in District 9 headquarters.) 


e We travel long stretches on Tex- 
as highways quite a bit during the 
winter months and much of the time 
have been inconvenienced by the dis- 
comfort resulting from the lack of 
comfort facilities. Often there are too 
many people at rest areas for a per- 
son to have the privacy he needs when 
there are no facilities. 4 

Although chemjohns don’t exactly 
enhance a highway, even a couple of 
those things would often be a welcome 
sight. 
Clarence and Beulah Eaton 
Kalamazoo, Michigan j 


Dale Sanders. It is a 


AWARDS 


(Effective August 31, 1973) 


40 Years 


Maintenance Operations Division 
Frances E. Fain, Statistician III 


District 1 

James W. Cravens, District Engineer 

District 2 

Samuel B. Pearson Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 


John D. Vogt, Chief Accountant II 


35 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Paul S. Hancock, Chief Accountant III 


District 6 

Mildred L. Hill, Engineering Technician IV 
District 8 

Royce J. Sanders, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 9 

Curtis W. Doehre, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 

Barnie L. Crawford, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 15 

Robert T. Ernst, Shop Foreman IV 

District 19 

James H. Henderson, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 


George S. Spencer, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

Bridge Division 

Herbert H. Metzger, Engineering Technican V 

District 10 

Eldon N. Dorsey, Maintenance Technician II 

District 12 

Roland C. Krueger, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 
District 18 

Wilbur C. Hickman, Maintenance Technician II 


District 22 
Francisco M. de Hoyos, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 


Highway Design Division 

James W. Barr, Administrator, Technical Programs II 
Automation Division 

Charles H. Bradford, Chief Accountant | 

Hubert A. Henry, Engineer-Director 

Lindsey F. Hobbs, Engineering Technician IV 


District 2 

Otis L. Robinson, District Construction Engineer 

District 8 

Paul E. Wheeler Jr., Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 10 


John E. Cook, Maintenance Technician II 
Sam B. Cook, Maintenance Technician II 
Boyd W. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
Billy S. McCaleb, Engineering Technician V 
District 11 

Willard M. Basham, Shop Foreman III 

Ira E. Goolsby, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Edward S. Haraldson Jr., Senior Designing Engineer 
District 13 

Ferdinand G. Janak, Engineering Technician V 
William H. Mann, Engineering Technician IV 
David W. Scheider, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 

Saul Pompa, Engineering Technician IV 
District 17 

Charles H. White, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 
Hughie M. Libhart, Maintenance Technician II 
Tillman L. Rodgers, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 

Warren G. Hooks, Maintenance Technician II 

Norman J. Peltier, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
William D. Talbert Jr., Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
Everardo Garcia, Maintenance Technician II 
Juan Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 


District 25 
Lawrence M. Glover, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Bridge Division 
Dorothy H. Underwood, Engineering Technician IV 


Planning Survey Division 
William J. Broyles, Accountant III 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Mary B. Blair, Record Control Clerk III 
Clofus L. Wharton, Accountant III 


District 1 
Jack T. Arnold, Maintenance Technician | 
William A. Smallwood, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 4 
Elmer M. Sessums, Maintenance Technician II 


District 5 
Arvie W. Breeding, Maintenance Technician Il 
Lawton R. Hodges, Maintenance Technician II 


District 6 
Olan M. George, Engineering Assistant | 
John P. Scannell, Engineering Technician V 


District 7 
Ervin L. Smith, Maintenance Technician | (Disability) 


District 8 

Jonie Kincheloe, Maintenance Technician Il 

Sidney M. Scott, Maintenance Technician II (Disability) 
Eugene A. Smith, Engineering Technician V 


District 9 

Walter C. Carr, Maintenance Technician | 
Roland R. Millsap, Maintenance Technician | 
Lenora P. McShan, Maintenance Man 


District 10 
Hubert Snyder, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 11 
Jack Folmer, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 12 
Lonnie L. Heflin, Maintenance Technician | 
William L. Hughes Jr., Master and Pilot 


District 13 

Lalo B. Lira, Maintenance Technician II 

District 14 

Elgin G. Bauer, Maintenance Technician 1! 

District 16 

John E. Israel, Maintenance Technician II 

District 17 

Clarence E. Bloodgood, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 

Thomas S. Reeves Jr., Motor Vehicle Repair Supervisor 
District 21 

Hal D. Hooker, Engineering Technician V 

District 25 


John D. Cross Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas G. Manuel, Maintenance Technician II 


